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Colds. — Dr. J. W. Fisher, writing in the Boston Medical and Surgi- 
cal Journal, says that common colds are caused by a micro-organism and 
are infections. They can be aborted or shortened by vaccine treatment 
and prevented by the reasonable isolation of every case. 

Protection Against Flies. — The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, quoting from a paper by a German physician, emphasizes 
the necessity of protecting sick children from contact with flies. Fly 
paper, fly traps, etc., should be used and screens to exclude them. A 
frame hung high over the bed, from which is hung coarse netting, does 
not interfere with air or increase heat. 

New Use For Hair-Pin. — The same journal, quoting from a Danish 
contemporary, says an " invisible " hair-pin may be used to press the core 
from a boil, the smooth wire encircling the lesion. Incision, puncture, 
cauterization drive the virus in, the hair-pin presses it out. 

Fresh Air. — The Medical Record publishes an intensely interesting 
illustrated article, by Dr. J. W. Brannan, on the prophylactic and thera- 
peutic value of fresh air in hospitals and schools. He gives the experi- 
ence of the Bellevue Hospital in the treatment of cases of pneumonia 
in the open air. It is so decidedly beneficial that it is now generally 
adopted. The good effect is attributed to the increased blood-pressure 
caused by the fresh cold air, stimulating the vasomotor centres. Maternity 
cases are removed to the balcony in from four to seven days after 
delivery in cold weather and in 36 hours in warm weather. The nurses 
state that the patients 1 sleep better and call for less attention than when 
in the wards. The open-air treatment acts as a quieting influence upon 
the acutely insane and induces sleep. It is found that if alcoholics are 
kept out of doors the tremulousness, anorexia and mental depression 
disappear very quickly. In functional nervous diseases the open air 
brings sleep, improves the appetite, and furnishes the stimulation these 
patients require. A woman placed in the open air after a severe opera- 
tion said it made her sleep all night and took away her pain. These 
facts are commended to the consideration of hospital superintendents. 

Psychic Influence in Infants' Nutrition. — The Journal of the 
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American Medical Association, in a synopsis of a paper in a German 
pediatric journal, says that in addition to hygienic care and sufficient 
food the infant needs a certain inner satisfaction that comes from 
harmony with his surroundings and affection and understanding on the 
part of those who have the care of him. In two cases quoted with all 
other factors excluded the weight and general health of the child varied 
under happy and unhappy surroundings. Another German writer states 
that in proportion to the weight of its muscles, the infant does about 
as much muscular work as an active adult. Its food requirement varies 
according to temperament and activity, just as in an adult when at 
rest or engaged in active labor. 

The Sun Treatment of Tubercular Joints. — At a meeting of 
the American Orthopcedic Association, several speakers advocated the 
exposure of the entire body to the sunlight in cases involving tubercular 
sinuses. It can be used at the seashore, as well as in high altitudes. 
The number of abscesses is lessened by exposure to sunlight, and the 
time necessary for cure reduced 50 per cent. 

Eadium in Cancer. — At a meeting of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, Dr. Eobert Abbe, the celebrated authority on the use of 
radium, said that the cure by radium is not brought about by any action 
like cautery, or caustic, but by restoring to the erring cell-growth some 
lost power of self-control, restoring it to normal line of growth. Small 
or weak doses of radium are inefficient because of lack of knowledge 
of filtration to obtain the more competent penetrating gamma rays in 
large doses. 

Whooping-cough. — In an article in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Dr. John Lovett Morse characterizes whooping- 
cough as a most serious and fatal disease. It is especially serious in 
the Southern states. The mortality is greatest in children under five 
years of age, especially large during the first year of life. It has re- 
cently been proved that the Bordet-Gengou bacillus is the cause, and 
that it is present between the cilia of the epithelium lining the trachea 
and the bronchi. It is assumed therefore that the disease is trans- 
mitted by the secretions of the respiratory tract. While most contagious 
during the early weeks, it can be transmitted during the whole spasmodic 
stage. Kittens, puppies and monkeys can be infected. Indirect con- 
tagion is very unusual. The most important thing is to protect babies 
and young children from the disease. The patient should be isolated 
from children of the susceptible age. Other children in the family 
should not be allowed to go to school for two weeks from time of 
exposure. Suspected children should be excluded from school. The 
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vitality of the Bordet-Gengou bacillus outside the body is slight, there- 
fore formal disinfection is unnecessary, thorough cleaning and airing 
of the premises being sufficient. 

The Best Sugar foe Infants' Pood. — A German writer advises 
the use of beet-sugar rather than sugar of milk in sweetening the food 
of babies. It is much lower in price. In addition children fed on it 
increase in weight, there is less intestinal fermentation, and the char- 
acter of the stools is better. 

Nursing Journals in the Campaign Against Cancer. — At a 
meeting of the American Gynaecological Society, Dr. Frederick J. 
Taussig said it was difficult to give instruction to the public on such a 
distasteful subject as uterine cancer through the lay journals. He 
would suggest an occasional article in the journals of nursing, beside the 
distribution by doctors, nurses, and social workers of special leaflets 
giving concise information as to early symptoms. 

Fresh Bread Forty Hours Old. — The Journal of the American 
Medical Association, states that Dr. J. K. Katz,, of the University of 
Amsterdam, has found that bread kept at a high or low temperature is 
preserved fresh for several days at least. A temperature of 140° F. kept 
it absolutely fresh for forty hours; from 86° to 104° F. it kept 
relatively fresh and became entirely so at a temperature below freez- 
ing. Dr. Katz recommends that bread be kept at 122° F. and upward, 
which will keep the crumb fresh, while the crust will become soft by 
the absorption of moisture. If the bread is put in the oven for a 
6hort time the crust will become crisp again. If kept in cold storage, 
with the air sufficiently dry, it will remain fresh for a considerable 
time. 

Wood Alcohol Blindness. — Dr. Hiram Woods reports in the same 
journal two cases of blindness following the use of wood alcohol. In 
one it was taken internally, in the other used externally as a lotion for 
rheumatism. It is used in cheap whiskey, Jamaica ginger, lemon ex- 
tract, and other flavoring extracts. Also in many proprietary and 
patent medicines, witchhazel, liniments, bay-rum, cologne, Florida 
water, and other perfumes. 



